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THE MERITS OF PERKINS'S NEW STEAM- 
ENGINE IMPARTIALLY EXAMINED. 
——- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


8rn,—As Mr. Perkins’s steam-engine still continues to 
excite the attention of the public in an extraordinary de- 
gree, much has been written on the subject of this inven- 
tion, but very little to the purpose; for, while Mr. Per- 
kins’s enemies were representing his engine as @ mere 
mechanical paradox, destitute of power and utility, his 
friends have represented it as a miracle or mystery sur- 
passing in ingenuity, in power, and importance, every 
thing that ever has, or ever will be done in mechanics. 
But since the animadversious of one party and the pane- 
gyrics of the other have been equally extravagant, I 
shall endeavour to place this subject in a proper light, 
aud will prove to the satisfaction, not only of the scientific, 
but even to the practical mechanic who is not obstinately 
blind to conviction, that Mr. Perkins’s steam-engine, al. 
though neither paradox nor miracle, is nevertheless a very 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

As to the many extraordinary and miraculous proper- 
ties and pretensions set forth by Mr. Perkins’s friends, and 
published in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, &c. 
andthe mystery in which they appear to have enveloped 
this invention, as they are merely of a philosophical cast, 
it is not my intention to notice all of them in my present 
communication as they do not in the least detract from the 
utility of this discovery; I siall therefore confine myself to 
the practical part of this subject, and impartially examine 
the real merits of this invention, and prove in the most 
satisfactory manner that there is no mystery about it, al- 
though it has so strangely puzzled those practical gentle- 
men who have been constructing steam-engines these thirty 
or forty years past ; but they do not wish to understand 
that such an invention can possibly answer, because these 
engines would be made with about one-third the weight of 
métal required for engines on Bolton and Watts’s plan, and 
could be sold at half the price, whereby the profits of en- 
gineers would be reduced to one-half of what they are at 
present ; this is the principal reason why so many para- 
‘graphs have appeared in the Manchester and other news- 
papers, written expressly with the intention of prejudicing 
the public against so economical and useful an invention. 

In a country so enlightened by science as England is 
now generally thought to be, it may at first sight be con- 
sidered very strange that Mr. Perkins’s invention, so well 


termined opposition, and that its merits and its principles 
should as yet have been so little understood; but the truth 
is, that a meritorious invention, instead of gaining friends 
for the inventor, will raise up a host of enemies, whom 
envy is sure to put in action, at least for a considerable 
time, as illiberal-minded persons cannot bear the thought 
of any one else having invented what was too much for 
their own sagacity to discover. And we cannot help re- 
marking that those whose constant employment is to con- 
struct machinery, very seldom make any important dis- 
coveries in their own professions; as for example: it may 
be well recollected, that the stocking-loom was invented by 
a clergyman, and that the first time-piece, or chronometer, 
which accurately determined the longitude, was invented 
by Harrison, who was not a watch-maker, but a carpenter; 
and Mr. Perkius is not a practical or professional engineer, 
but an artist or engraver. It is not necessary to enumerate 
more examples of this kind to show that men who are 
practically acquainted with machinery, and who might be 
most expected to bring forward great inventions, very 
rarely accomplish any thing of importance; they work by 
line and rule, or rather they do not know the rationale of 
any rule whereby they work, and they merely imitate or 
da the work in the manner their masters taught them 
during their apprenticeship, and from which they dare not 
ventureto deviate. This is generally the case with the steam- 
engine makers of the present day; they seem to consider 
any preposed improvement as an innovation and as an in- 
sult upon their own superior judgments, and they regard 
any attempt to surpass Bolton and Watts as mechanical 
treason, and consider every inventor as their enemy. No 
doubt there are some liberal-minded and scientific en- 
gineers, but their number appears to be very limited; at 
least my own experience of them gives me reason to form 
this conclusion. They will insist on it, as one of their co- 
gent reasons, that Mr. Perkins’s engine can never answer, 
because they say that no packing can be found wherewith 
the piston can be packed, and they very ingeniously ob- 
serve that hemp or flax will be rapidly consumed when 
exposed to the high temperature of 400 or 500.degrees of 
Farenheit, as if nosubstance of emore durable kind could 
be used as a packing for steam-engines. 

In your Kaleidoscope of the 7th instant, I find the letter 
of Mr. James Surrey, a professional or practical engineer, 
who considers the merits and utility of Mr. Perkins’s in- 
vention as a mere speculative hypothesis. He with many 
others cannot see that any saving of fuel can take place, 
or any advantage be gained by this invention; because 
they say that the greatest part of the power of the engine 
will be lost in working the forcing pump; but I will now 
show that these practical gentlemen bave either not un- 
derstood, or otherwise that they have wilfully overlooked 
the true state of this case. 

In the first place, that a great saving of fuel must accrue 
is as evident as that two and three are five. Can they ima- 
gine that Mr. Perkins’s diminutive generator will require 
as much coal to heat it, as a common steam-engine boiler 
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tell us that a common sized tea-kettle will require as 
much fuel to boil it, as a fifty-horse-power engine of Bolton 
and Watts’s. Their next great objection is, how can it 
be possible that so small a cylinder and piston, and so very 
small a quantity of water, can produce sufficient steam to 
create such an immense power ; as an answer to this ob- 
jection, they ought to recollect that the power of steam 
increases the more it is confined ; even gunpowder spread 
abroad on the ground, and fired off, would produce no 
power; it is only by its being confined in a narrow space, 
as in the barrels, the cylinders of cannons, and of other 
fire arms, that its power is known to be so immense and 
terrible: in its natural and solid state it is as inert as cold 
water, and it is only by ignitionthat its power is excited 
by its sudden expansion. The power of steam and of gun- 
powder depends equally on the application of fire and the 
principle of expansion ; but if we had not daily proofs of 
the strength of gunpowder, some very ingenious engineer 
would most positively assure us that its vast power is a mere 
speculative hypothesis ! 

But their grandest, and, asthey believe, insurmountable 
objection to Mr. Perkins’s steam-engine is, that the forcing 
pump consumes the greatest part of the power of the en- 
gine; some of them have even stated that the forcing 
pump requires a power to work it equal to six-sevenths of 
the whole power of the engine. Such egregious mistakes 
ought only to be made by persons totally unacquainted 
with the very elements of mechanical science; or, other- 
wise, by those who are so ignorant of the structure of this 
engine as to imagine that the bore of the forcing pump is 
as large as the bore of the steam cylinder, for nothing else 
but this last supposition could warrant a conclusion so ex- 
tremely erroneous. 

Now for a fifty-horse-power engine on Mr. Perkins’s 
plan, working with a pressure of 500lbs. per square inch 
upon the piston ; the bore of the cylinder, or diameter of 
the piston, will be 5.and 4-10ths inches, and the area or 
square surface exposed to the action of the steam will be 
22 and 9-10ths inches, and the power thereof equal to 
11240 lbs. or nearly five tons and a half; the stroke of the 
piston being three feet, the cylinder will contain 824 and 
4-10ths solid or cubic inches. Now it is well known that 
steam at the temperature of 212 degrees of Farenheit, or 
the common boiling heat, is about three times lighter than 
atmospheric air; or, in plain words, that the water at that 
heat is expanded to three thousand times its natural bulk, 
The fifty-horse-power engine now mentioned will take 
about a cubic inch of water each stroke of the piston, to 
be thrown into the generator; and this cubic inch of 
water, when raised to the temperature of 450 or 500 de- 
grees of Farenheit, will expand to more than ten thousand 
times its natural bulk! Where then is the miracle, in 
the great power produced by this small engine, when the 
ten thousand cubic inches of steam are compressed into 
the narrow space of this cylinder, whose contents are only 
824 cubic inches? We must next show what power will 
be required to force this one cubic inch of water into the 
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than an inch and a tenth, and, therefore, its plunger or 
piston will be equal to one square inch, or only about 
one-twenty-third part the area of the piston in the 
steam cylinder; and, therefore, it may. be seen at first 
sight that the forcing-pump will not require more than 
one-twenty-third part the power of the engine. But this 
' demonstration, although expressed in so clear a manner 
that every one may understand it, gives the power to 
work the forcing-pump much greater than is really re- 
quired for that purpose, as we shall find upon a more 
exact investigation. The area of the piston of the forcing- 
pump being, as before stated, equal to one square inch, 
admit the pressure against to be 530 pounds, then, for the 
effect of friction, add 70 pounds more, which gives the 
sum of resistance to be overcome equal to 600 pounds. 
The handle, or lever, working this forcing-pump, being 
six times larger at the longest end than it is at the shorter 
end; therefore, by the well-known power of the lever, one 
hundred pounds’ weight, or force, applied to the longest 
end of the handle, will press down the pump rod with a 
force of 600 pounds. Thus’it' will be plainly seen, that a 
force, equal to onc hundred pounds: only, taken from the 
power of the engine, will be sufficient to work it; and 
that no more than’ a one-hundred-and-twelfth part of the 
power of the engine is consumed by the forcing pump. 

‘While some of the writers in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, and the London Journal of Arts, have 
been amusing the’ public with describing this engine as 
acting by some new or unknown law, in the‘combination 
of.caloric with water ; and that the portion of water which 
escapes must necessarily carry off a quantity of heat from 
the adjoining stratum, “the temperature of which may be 
thus reduced below the freezing point!! What a new 
and surprising law of caloric! and what excellent philo- 
sophy this must be for the déwminati of the nineteenth 
century! Should this wonderful doctrine of new philo- 
sophy hold good, in what a strange predicament will Mr. 
Perkins be, when he finds the water in his generator 
frozen up in the.midst of a blast furnace ! 

Thus we see, that, while Mr. Perkins’s friends have 
béen contemplating the miraculous properties of this en- 
gine, his enemies thought they displayed great sagacity, 
by finding out that it is only a high-pressure engine. 
Let us ask them what else than a high-pressure would 
they have it to be? But most assuredly it is not a com- 
mon high-pressure engine; as Mr. Surrey says. We 
would like this gentleman to inform us, if he ever knew 
of a common high-pressure engine working with a force 
of'four or five hundred pounds per square inch ?—Much 
discussion has also taken place as to Mr. Perkins’s claims 
to originality in this invention. But every person, con- 
versant inthe history of inventions, well knows that the 
same thing may be invented by different persons, in dif- 
ferent patts of the world; and totally unknown to each 
other, and yet each party be equally entitled ta be con- 
sidered as an original inventot; but it is quite certain, 
that there is a person in Liverpool, who ‘has had docu- 
ments in his possession for years of the invention of an 
engine of a similar principle, and who, during his absence 
from England, had’ even prepared a specification of the 
same, with the intention of transmitting it for a patent 
to the Patent Office in Washington city, so long ago as 
February, 1821. 

‘Notwithstanding the great hostility manifested by steam- 
engine’ manufacturers and engineers to every improvement 
which is likely to supersede the use of Bolton and: Watts's 
engines, we may rest assured that this department of 
mechanical science will:continue’ to progress so rapidly 
that steam-coaches ‘and ‘stram-waggons will, ere many 
years elapse, be seen traversing the roads in every direc: 
tidn: throughout the United Kingdom ; and the price of 
steamsengines will be go! greatly reduced, and their use 
will become so general, that it:will not be thought any’ 

© See Kaleidoscope for July 15, 1823, which contains a com-. 


plete engraving, and very minute description, of Perkins’s 
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thing surprising to see our farmers ploughing by steam. 
And the times indeed very fast approaching, when Bolton 
and Watts’s engines will be laid aside, as being too cum- 
bersome and:too expensive to be persevered in any longer ; 
and the engines which will be brought into general use 
will surpass ‘em in a much more eminent degree than 
Bolton and Watts's surpassed the engines of Beighton 
and Newcomen. And I am well assured that every can- 
did reader of this communication will not. hesitate to pro- 
nounce-Mr. Perkins’s engines to be, ina very high degree, 
deserving of public encouragement; and such is the candid 
opinion of, Sir, your very obedient servant, : 
THOMAS OXLEY, Teacher of Mathematics. 
73, Eldon-place, Liverpool, Oct. 18, 182% 
——————————EE 
BALLOONS. 

When the Revolution had roused the spirit of enterprise 
and invention in France, and science wes: made in every 
way subservient to the: purposes of military..power, an 
Aérostatic Instilute was founded by the Committee of 
Public Safety, andthe Reyal Lodge of Meudon was chcsen 
as a manufactory for the preparation of thé balloons, and 
of the apparatus necessary 'to accompany them to. the ar- 
mies, and a:man of indefatigable assiduity and profound 
research, was appointed Director. 

The corps of’ aéronauts destined to serve the army of the 
Republic, consisted of fifty courageous youths, trained at 
Meudon, where the balloons were pr » the Entre. 
prenaut for the army of the North; the Celeste, for the 
army. of the Sambre and Maese; the Hercale and Intrepide 
for the army of the Rhine and Moselle. 

The whole management was enveloped in profound se- 
cresy. ‘There was a'camp for the exercise of the ere 
but the whole was conducted by the Republic with the 
greatest. privacy: and) precaution, the doors being shut 
against.the public and all foreigners. Conde applied. his 
thoughts to the invention of an aérostatic telegraph, which, 
without assistance of a great balloon, or an aérial corres- 
pondent, should be managed by a person standing on the 
ground, by cords; the apparatus: being suspended to. a 
small balloon of only twelve feet in diameter. Coutel, 
captain of the aéronautic corps, ascended with the Entre- 
prenant balloon on the 26th of June, 1794, and conducted 
the wonderful and important service of reconnoitring the 
hostile armies at the battle of Fleurus, accompanied by 
an adjutantiand a general. He ascended’ twice on that 
day, to observe, from an elevation of four hundred and 
forty yards, the position and.manceuvres of the enemy.— 
On each occasion lie remained four hours in the air, and, 
by preconcerted signals with flags, carried on a correspond- 
ence with Gen. Jourdan, commander of the French army. 
His intended ascent had been made known to the enemy, 
who, when the balloon began to take its flight, opened the 
fire of a battery against the adronauts. The first volley 
was directed too low ; one ball, nevertheless, passed be- 
tween the balloon and the car, and so near that Coutel 
imagined it had struck it. When the subsequent dis- 
charges were made, the balloon had already reached such 
a degree of altitude as to be beyond the reach of cannon- 
shot, and the aéronauts saw the bails flying beneath the 
car. Arrived attheir intended height, the observers, re- 
mote from danger, and undisturbed, viewed’ all the evo- 
lations ef their enemies, and, from the peaceful regions of 
the air, commanded ’a distinct and comprehensive pros 
of two, formidable armies engaged in the work of death. 





MERMAIDS. 

Thege appears in the last number of Constable’s Edin. 
burgh Magazine a curious comsaunication on this subject, 
from Mr. Lawrence Edmondston, surgeon, Zetland. He 
says, that am animal answering to the following descrip- 
tion, so far as the-account of the six fishermen who cap- 
tured it can be depended on, was actually in their pos- 
session for thyee hours, but unluckily, from some super- 
stitious dread of injuring it, they returned it to its native 
element, and thus prevented the scientific identification of 
ari animal, which ‘appears to. have very nearly resembled 
what has been: generally ‘regatded as a merely fabulous 
creation.-Length.of the animal, three feet; body with- 
out.scales or hair; silver.grey above, whitish below, like 
the human skin; no gills were observed, no. fins on the 
back’ or belly$ tail like that of a dog-fish ; brad very 
thick over the breast ; by the eye the girth might be be- 
‘tween two and ‘three feet" the: neck short, very distinct 
from. the head.and-shoulders ;'the body: rather depressed ; 
the anterior extremities very like the human hand, about 
the length of a seal’s paw, webbed to about an inch of the 


for. this expedition. 





ends of the fingers; mamme as large as those of a wo, 
owes mouth and lips very distinct, and resembling the 
uman. 


Voyage of Discovery.—The Journal of Belles Lettres, 
of the 20th ult. says :—** Referring to the notice we gave - 
in. our Gazetie last. week, we have now the pleasure of 
stating that, the Enterprise has safely arrived at. Ports. 
mouth. Captain Kotzebue has been to London to receive 
the astronomical instruments and the chronometers, which 
had been. previously ordered by. the Russian Govemment 
The, astronomical instruments are 
made by the celebrated. Troughton, who is justly consi- 
dered throughout Europe as the worthy success or of 
Ramsden, and by Janes, instrument maker to the Admi- 
alty.. The chronometers are by. Parkinson and Frod. 
sham, whose improvements in these machines have ob- 
tained much well merited praise, ‘since their superiorit 
has, been so folly proved in several of the late scienti 
voyages, especially Capt. Parry’s to the Polar Sea, and 
Capt: Sabine’s to the coast of Africa. As the object of 
this expedition is said, to be not so much fornew disco. 
veries as to make accurate surveys, and most strictly to 
determine, by astronomical observation, the real situation 
of many important _ points, we cannot but applaud the 
judgment and liberality of the Imperial Government, in 
applying. to the above eminent artists for the numerous 
instruments requized for the full attainment of the object 
proposed. Captain Kotzebue’s destination is to Rio Ja- 
neiro, round Cape Horn to Kamtschatka; where he wilt 
find farther instructions, which are to be forwarded over. 
land. through Siberia. 


Geological Phenomena.—In the parish of Kilroot, and 
townland of the same name, about two miles from Car. 
tickfergus, hasbeen lately discovered'a quarry of ‘regular 
columnar basalt. The tops of the pillars are only afew 
inches from the surface, inclining northward’; about 17 
feet of them are now visible, resembling, in some degree, 
those mazsy columns seen, at the Giant’s Causeway, called 
the ** Giant’s Organ.” The length between the joints of. 
these columns -is. irregular, usw: y varying from 8 to 16 
inches, with 4, 5, 6, or 7 sides of un dimensions ; 
those of 4 or 5, are most numerous. e ends of the 
joints of many are rather flat, but in some concave and 
convex. As far.as has been observed, there are thin layers, 
betwceen each column, the. substance resembling. rotten 
rock. Their whole appearance forms a new and grand field 
for the learned speculations of the geologist, as no discovery 
of such a magnificent columnar strata has bezn ever made 
in‘this country, save the unequalled. one of the Giant’s 
Causeway.—Dublin paper. 


Somnambulism.—-A’ remarkable instance of this af- 
feetion of the nerves occurred on Sunday evening, Oct. 5, 
to a lad:named George Davis, 164 years of age, in the 
service of Mr. Hewson, Butcher, of Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth: at about twenty minutes after nine o’clock the lad. 
bent forward in his chair, and rested his forehead on his 
hands; and in ten minutes started up, went for his whip, 

ut on his one spur, and went thence tothe stable; not 
Ending his own saddle in the proper place, he returned to. 
the house and asked for it.. Being asked what he wanted. 
with it, he replied, to. go hig rounds. He returned to the 
stable, got on the horse without the saddle, and was pro-. 
ceeding to leave the stable: it was with much difficulty 
and force that Mr. Hewson, junior, assisted by the other 
lad, could remove him from the horse; his strength was. 
eat, and it was with difficulty he was brought in doors. 

r. Hewson, senior, coming home at this time, sent for 
Mr. Benjamin Ridge, an emipent practitioner in Bridge- 
road, who stood by him for a quarter of an hour, during 
which time the lad considered himself stopped at the 
turnpike gate, and took sixpence out of his pocket to be 
changed ; and, holding out bis hand for the change, the 
sixpence was returned to him. He immediately observed, 
‘¢ None of your nonsense—that is the sixpence again, give 
me my change ;” when 34d. was giventohim. He counted 
it over, and said, ** None'of your gammon; that is not 
right, I want a penny more;” making the 44d. which was 
his proper change, Hethen said; ‘* Give me my castor,” 
(meaning nis-hat) which slang terms he had been in the 
habit of using, and then began to whip and spur to get 
his horse on ; his pulse at this time was 136, full and hard ; 
no’ change of countenance could be observed, nor any 
spasmodic affection of the muscles, the eyes remaining 

ose the whole.of the time. His coat was taken off his 
arm, shirt sleeye stripped up, and Mr. Ridge bled him to 
$2 ounces; no alteration had taken place in him during 
the first part of the time the blood was flowing; at about 
24 ounces the pulse began to decrease: and, when the 
full quantity named above hail been taken, it was at 80— 
a slight perspiration'on the forehead. During the time of. 
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bleeding, Mr. Hewson‘related the circumstance of a Mr. 
Harris, optician in Holborn, whose son some years since 
walked out on the parapet of the house in his sleep. The 
boy joined the conversation, and observed he lived at the 
corner of Brownlow-street. After the arm was tied up, 
he unlaced one boot, and said he would goto bed: in 
three minutes from this time, he awoke, got up, and asked 
what was the matter (having then been one hour in'the 


trance) not having» the slightest recollection of anything 
that had passed, and wondered at his arm being tied up, 
and at the blood, &. A ——— aperient icine was 
then administered, he went to bed, slept.well, and the next 


day appeared perfect!y well, excepting debility from ‘the 
bleeding and cpetatio n of the snedialans and has no recol- 
lection whatever of what had taken place. None of his 
family or himself were ever affected in this way before. 


According to the calculation of Mr. Olbers, of Bremen, 
after a lapse of 83,000 years, a comet will approach to the 
earth in the same proximity as the moon; after 4,000,000 
years, it will approach to the distance of 7,700 geogra- 
phical miles; and then, if its attraction equals that of the 
earth, the waters of the ocean will be elevated 13,000 feet, 
and cause a second deluge. After 20,000,000 years it will 
clash with the earth. . 


Renovation of Manuscripts.—The following method is 
said to be effectual in rendering writing visible which has 
been effaced by an acid:—Take a hair pencil, and wash 
the part which has been effaced with a solution of prus- 
siate of potash in water, and the writing will again appear, 
tf the paper has not been destroyed. 

——— Se 
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Domesday Book, one of the most ancient and memo- 
table records of England, is the register from which judg- 
ment was to be given‘upon the value, tenure, and services 
of lands therein described ; and it has been more effectually 
preserved by being printed with a gencral dissertation, 
index, &c. peer to the orders, and under the inspection 
of the Royal Record Commissioners, The Commissioners’ 
introduction is exceedingly interesting. Domeday Book 
appears to have been known by various other names, such 
as Rotulus Wintonie—Scriptura ThessaurigRegis—Liber 
de Wintonia, and Liber Regis. Sir Henry Spelman adds 
Liber Judiciarius, &c.. Among Dr. Rawlinson’s manu- 
scripts, in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, is a fragment 
of a survey of all the manors belonging to the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, taken in 1181, and called Domisday Ra. 
dalphi de Diceto. YDiceto was the Dean under whose 
directions it was made. The manuscript note of Bishop 
Kennett, also in the same library, in a copy of Cowel’s 
Law Interpreter, quotes the Domesday of the Nuns of 
Haliwell. This last, the Record Commissioners say, it is 
probable was only a Leiger Book of the monastery. 

The exact time of William the First undertaking the 
sarvey, is differently stated by historians. The Red Book 
of the Exchequer seems to have been erroneously quoted, 
as fixing the time of entrance upon it in 1080; it being 
merely stated in that record (in which the original Dialo- 
gus de Scaccario js found) that the work was undertaken 
at a time subsequent to the total reduction of the island to 
William’s authority. From the memorial of the com- 
pletion of this survey at the end of the second volume, it 
1s evident that it was finished in 1086. Matthew Paris, 
Robert of Gloucester, the Annals of Waverley, and the 
*¢ Chronicles of Bermondsey,” give ine year 1083 as the 
date of the record. Henry of Huntingdon places it iu 
1084; the Saxon Chronicle in 1085; Bromton, Simeon of 
of Durham, &c. in 1086; and the Ypodigma, &c. in 1087. 

Ingulphus affirms, that the survey was made in imita- 
tion of the policy of Alfred, who, at the time he divided 
the kingdom into counties, hundreds, and tithings, had an 
** inquisition” taken, and digested into a register, which 
was called from thé place in which it was deposited, the 
* Roll of Winchester.”—Bishop Kennett, in his Paro- 
chial Antiquities, states that Alfred’s Register had the 
name of Dome-boc, from which the name of Domesday- 
book was only'a corruption. This may, perhaps, serve as 
a clue to the explanation of the name; though the Dom- 
boc was in reality the code of Saxon laws. It is noticed 
as such in the laws of Edward the Elder, and more par- 
ticularly in those of Ethelstan. The Saxon Chronicle 
furnishes a passage, under the year 1085, which enters 
minutely into the motives for the formation of this survey ; 

and which, if correct, also fixes the time of its commence- 
ment to that year: f 
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an exact knowledge of the 
afforded:him the names of $2 
him with the means of ascertaining the military strength 
of the country: and it pointed out the possibility of in- 
creasing the revenue in some cases, and of lessening the 
demands of the:tax-collectors in-others. It was moreover 
a register of appeal for those whose titles in their property 


ossessions of the Crown. It 
A landholders: it furnished 


might be disputed. Sir W. Blackstone has observed, that 
from the prodigious slaughter of English nobility at the 
battle of Bestings, and the fruitless insurrections of those 
who survived, such numerous forfeitures accrued, that 
William was enabled to reward his Norman followers 
with very large and extensive possessions. Eadmur, In- 

ulph, and ge of Huntin, 
the extirpation of the English from offices of honour, 
power, and emolument in Church and State. Yet, con- 
tinue the Record Commissioners, this must have been 
the natural consequence of such a change as that which 
was occasioned by the arrival of the Normans. The 
soldiers and ministerial dependents of the Conqueror were 
to be rewarded; and we cannot wonder to see them form 
the larger portion of the:tenants in capite. We find the 
churches and ‘monasteries, however, still retaining their 
ancient patrimony, in some cases with considerable ad- 
ditions from the Conqueror himself. Of the importance 
which William himself attached to the completion of the 
survey, we have sufficient evidence at the close of a grant 
which he made soon afterwards to the Abbey of West- 
minster. And that the value of the great survey was 
thoroughly perceived at a time but a little subsequent to 
the * Conquest,” we learn from Robertus Mortensis, who 
informs us it was imitated in Normandy by Henry II. 

The exact time of the removal of this record from Win- 
chester to Westminster, if there were originally but one 
copy, cannot now be ascertained. It is described at a 
very early period in the Dialogus de Scaccario, as the in- 
separable companion of the Royal Seal. At Westminster 
it was kept with the King’s Seal, by the side of the Tally 
Court, in the Exchequer, under three locks and keys, in 
the charge of the Auditor, the Chamberlains, and Deputy 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer ; till in 1696 it was de- 
posited among the valuable records in the Chapter-house, 
where it now remains. 


—*>~<E)>~<-o—- 


REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 

CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno, Eanue. The 

Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUB LAST.] 

28. Aw Upstart Kwiaut is a Holy-day 
Clown, and differs onely in the stuff of his 
Clothes, not the stuffe of himself: for he 
bare the King’s Sword before he had arms to 
wield it; yet being once laid o’re the shoulder 
with a Knighthood, he finds the Herauld his 
friend. His Father was a man of good stock, 
though but a Tanner, or Usurer ; he purchast 
the Land, and his Son the Title. He has 
doft off the name of a Country-fellow, but 
the lock not so easie, and his face bears still 
a relish of Churn-milk. He is garded with 
more Gold Lace then all the Gentlemen oth’ 
Country, yet his body makes his clothes still 
out of fashion. - His house-keeping is seen 
much in the distinct families of dogs, and 
Serving-men attendant on their kennels ; and 
the deepnesse of their throats is the depth of 
their discourse. An Hawk he esteems the 
true burthen of Nobilitie, and is exceeding 
ambitious to seem delighted in the sport, and 
have his fist Glov’d with his jésses. A justice 





- By the completion of this survey, William I. acquired 


of Peace he is to domineer in his Parish, and 


on, complain heavily of 


doe his neighbour wrong with more right. 
He will be drunk with his Hunters for com- 
pany, and stain his gentility with droppings 
of Ale. He is fearfull of being Sheriff of 
the Shire by instinct ; and dreads the Assize- 
week as much as the Prisoner. In summe, 
he’s but aclod of his‘own ‘earth ; or his Land 
is the Dunghill, and he the Cock that crowes 
over it, And commonly his race is quickly 
run, and his Childrens Children, though they 
scape hanging, return to the place from 
whence they came. 

29. A coop oLp May, is the bést Anti- 
quity, and which we may with least vanitie 
admire. One whom Time hath bin thus long 
a working, and like Winter fruit, ripen’d- when 
others are shaken down. He hath taken out 
as many lessons of the words, as dayes, and 
learnt the best thing in it, the vanitie of it. 
He looks o’re his former life as a danger well 
past, and would not hazard himself to ‘begin 
again. His lust was long broken before his 
body, yet he isglad this temptation is broke too, 
and that he is fortified from it by this weak- 
nesse. The next door of death sads him not 
but he expects it calmly, as his turn of Nature, 
and fears more his recoyling back to childish- 
nesse then dust. All men look on him asa 
common Father, and on old age for his sake, 
as a reverent thing, His very presence and 
face puts vice out of countenance, and makes 
it an zndecorum in a vicious man. He:prac- 
tises his experience on youth without the 
harshnesse of teproof, and in his counsel is 
good company. He has some old stories still 
of his own seeing to confirm what he :says, 
and makes them better in the telling; yet is 
not troublesome neither with the same tale 
againe, but remembers with them, how oft he 
has told them. His old sayings and morals 
seem proper to his beard: and the Poetry of 
Cato do's well out of his mouth, and he speaks 
it, agif he were the Author. He is not apt 
to put the Boy-on-a younger man, nor the 
fool on a Boy; but can distinguish gravitie 
from a sowre look ; and the lesse testy he is, 
the more regarded. You must pardon him 
if he like his own times better then these ; be- 
cause those things are follies to him now, 
that were wisdome then: yet he makes us of 
that opinion too, when we see him, and con- 
jecture those times by so good a Relick. Ha 
is a man capable of a dearnesse with the 
youngest men; yet he is not youthfuller for 
them, but they older for him, and no man 
credits more his acquaintance. He goes away 
at last, too soon wheénsoever, with all men’s 
sorrow buthis own, and his memory is fresh, 
when it is twice as old. 





(To be continued.) 
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To Her, the “Goddess fair and free, 
In heav’n yclep’d Euphrosyne.* 

Goddess, beautiful and free, - 

-. _, What have I to do with thee? 

~ WHageard care is on my brow, 
Filed the loves and graces now; 
Filed the dazzling dreams of youth, 
Dreams that told of endless truth: 
Filed fair Hebe’s sportive train, 
Filed thy light and joyous reign 3 
‘This the darksome hour of fate, 
Treacherous friendship, loving hate ; 
This the chilly reign of care, 
Sweet enchantress, come not here: 
‘Wing to brighter bowers thy way, 
And go, mid fields Elysian stray ! 
True I loved thee, much, and long, 

Gayest of the mirthful throng; 
Yet for me, ah ! weep no more, 
Tears can ne’er the dead restore; 
Weep not, dear Euphrosyne, 
Tears and thee but ill agree. 
Now the dazzling ball is o’er, 
Now, enchantress, thine no more; 
Sickening o’er my horoscope, 
Pale’s the glimmering star of hope;. 
Yet shall oft the pensive sigh 
Hallow, sweet, thy memory ! 
Yes, thou beautiful and free, 
Oft shall sighs thy-tribute be; 
Sighs, that erst.in moments flown; 
Thine was I, and thine alone! 


Fare thee well, Euphrosyne, 
Fortune tears me now from thee: 
Other forms must thou caress; 
Other hearts be thine to bless: 
Night usurps the smiling ngorn; 
Bells are knelling, caverns yawn; 
And within earth’s bosom laid, 
Oh! to soothe her votary’s shade, 
Will the beautiful and free . 

Shed the tear of sympathy? 


Liverpool. 





EE 


EARLY LOVE. 
3 : ——-- 
How sweet are the feelings of youth when they love, 
Their sunshine of gladness and bliss, 
T» gaze on that dear one’s soft eye like the dove, 
Drink joy from her exquisite kiss, 
If the bright flush of pleasure illumines her cheek, 
His reflects, like a mirror, that beam; 
As the rose o’er the waters bends fondly to seek 
Her blush in the quivering stream. 


sorrow draws lightly a cloud o’er her face, 
And tears for a moment may start, 
Enehanting still more by that sensitivelgrace, 

For love-showers soften the heart; : 

“As the dews of the rainbow fall lightly, and rest 
Gn the leaves of the scent-breathing flower, 

So the tear-drop of woman adds beauty more blest 
To the fond eye, where love holds his bower. 

VALANCOURT. 





TO MR. BRAHAM, 
ON HEARING HIM SING THE CELEBRATED RECITATIVE AND AIR 
FROM THE ORATORIO OF JEPHTHA. 


[Inserted at the request of a correspondent.) 
—p_— 


Braham! thy strains make every breast 
With Jeptha’s sorrows thrill; 

And all the parent’s woes are felt 
** Deeper and deeper still.” 


But when thy lighter, happier strain 
Bids hope's bright prospects rise; 
Each heart, responsive to the sound, 

Is “wafted to the skies.” 


= >———»—»~———_—_=—_—_— 


LINES, 
FOUND IN A CASE CONTAINING A HUMAN SKELETON. 

[Inserted at the request of a correspondent.) 
p a ; 

Behold this ruin! ’twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat : 

What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot ! 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 

Has left one trace or record here. 


Beneath this mould’ring canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye; 

But start not at the dismal void, 

If social love that eye employ’d; 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d, 
That eye shall be for ever bright 

When stars and suns have lost their light, 


Here in this silent cavern hung, 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And, where it could not praise, was chain’d; 
If bold in yirtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 
When death unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

Po hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can nothing now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourger brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim, 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the path of duty trod? 
If from the bowers of joy they fied 
To soothe affliction’s humble bed; 

- Wf grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to virtue’s lap return’d— 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 
And reach the palace of the sky. 








¢¢ The following piece was received several months 
since, when, in consequence of some of the lines having 
been rendered illegible by the seal, we requested the wri- 
ter to revise it, previously to publication. We imagine he 
never saw our note to correspondents on the subject, as we 
never heard any further from him. After having in vain 
waited for his answer, we have determined to publish the 
piece, with a few patches of our own.—-Edit. Kal. 

— | 


THE OLD MAIDS’ LAMENT, 

AFTER HAVING BEEN TAKEN BY STORM THE EVENING BEFORE BY 
A PARTY OF ‘‘ YOUNGSTERS,” WHO CAME AVOWEDLY TO. “‘ EAT. 
THEM OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME.” 

ie 
«* Semper avarus cget.”"——Hor. 


The night was o’er, the morn was fine, 
The nejghbouring clocks were striking nine; 
When Grizel and her sister rose, 

To wail the recent evening’s woes, 
When numbers pitiless had come 
To “ eat them out of house and home.” 

Two unprotected maids were they, 
Who long had trod life’s lonely way, 

On one unvarying saving plan, 
-Scorn’d by that tasteless, being—man. 

‘The antiquated virgin's lot 

Is ridicul'd, but pitied not; 





Their hopes are blighted, and they see 
In every form an enemy. 

Can we then wonder if we find 

No love in them for human kind? 

While down her cheeks, so soft and fair, 
Well furrow’d both by years and care, 
The bitter tears unceasing ran, . 

Thus Grizel her lament began : 
“<Oh Bridget, Bridget! many.a day 
Must pass on bread and cheese away, 
ived of our accustom'd cheer, 
That priz’d, but costly drink, small beer, 
Ere all our hoards can be resumed, 
Which those curs’d cormorants consum’d ” 
* Alas!” cried Bridget, sighing sore, 
*‘ How fiercely they devour’d our store! 
By what exertions, and from wheace 
Can we retrieve the dire expense? 
What tongue can e’er have power to utter 
The countless plates of bread and butter 
They clear'd? ’Tis far more like a dream 
Than real truth——” 
GRIZEL. 
And then the cream ! 
It cost me sixpence; and, I._vow, 
I thought they would have drunk till now, 
In vain I pour’d it in by drops,— 
1 could not cheat, their greedy chops; 
For did you that pert hussy hear 
Exclaim “ Miss Grizzy do not fear § 
I'm fond of cream and sugar too!” 
I tried to smile—but ’twould not do; 
Methought she quizz’d me when she saw 
The fearful dropping of my jaw. 
. BRIDGET. 
And then to mark that puppy's ease :, 
“ Another lump, Madam, if you please! 
Don’t seek a small one, I entreat;. 
That first will do,—I like it sweet.” 
I searce could hide my angry scowl; 
It was the largest in the bowl. 
GRIZEL. 
It cost eleven-pence full a pound! 
BRIDGET. 
The coffee two-and-ten—unground! 
GRIZEL. 

Aye! there again they tuok usin, 
When Harry Cynic, with a grin, 

e * ® 6 * 


«* Wag griev'd to trouble us 80 greatly,” 
Then smil’d, and thought he’d done it neatly.. 
And when I brought the coffee-pot, 
He drank it dry—the craving sot! 
BRIDGET. 

Then whey I thought that all wag o’er, 
And cast my éye towards the door, 
With many an anxfous wish that they 
Wouli take the hint, and walk away, 
How freely that young devil cried, 
« Ladies, I know full well the pride 
Of Lancashire is yours;—that fine, 
And all-unequall’d ginger-wine. 
My friends will f#vour you, I know, 
And taste what you would fain bestow.” 
In vain I cried it was not good— 
** Oh! you're too modest !”—he pursued ; 
«Tis excellent, I dare be sworn !” 
And wheu at length it forth was torn, 
And plac’d. within his ruthless power, 
I pray’d to heaven to turn it sour; 
For then, enclos’d in sheltering jar, 
It, might have serv’d for vinegar. 
But when he drew the cork, and cried, 
« By Jove it is the county’s pride.” 
I thought'I must have left my seat, 
And tried to fell him at my feet. 
Glass after glass they swallow’d down, 
In spite of my ill-smother’d frown; 
Still drank my health, and wish’d me well— 
1 wish’d th’ officious fools in hell 
I thought they would have broke my heart, 
Before they chose at last to part; 
And may the pitying powers divine, 
Keep them afar from me and mine! 

GRIZEL. 

And yet you ask’d them here to tea; 

They ne’er should have been ask’d by me. 
: BRIDGET. 

I merely said, —‘‘ Some evening come; 

We very rarely are from home!” 
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Such things each hour we freely say ; 

Yet, when we never fiz a day, 

Most folks would think it quite absurd 

To come, and take us at our word. 
GRIZEL. 

But so it is; and all the blame 
Is due to you: for shame! for shame! 
Fair Bridget answered :—Grizzy then 

With keen reproach replied again. 

But ye, fair maids, who ne'er have known 

The misery to pine alone, 

When every useful charm’s no more, 

And every hope of wedlock o'er; 

Ye would not deem the picture true 

Which gave such furies to your view 

As those from hopes of joy exil'd, 

Who live reviling, and revil'd, 

So, silent shall my muse remain, 

Nor longer ehaunt her homely strain ; 

And may ye never, with disgust, 

Perceive the shocking portrait just. 

SCUTICA. 


Liverpool, June 16, 1823, 


Che Mrama. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 


—-— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Hamlet is, perhaps, one of the most purely poeti- 
cal tragedies in the whole range of the British drama: 
the languaye is at once harmonious and lofty, and, gene- 
rally speaking, of a more didatic styJe than many of Shak- 
speare’s other dramas. It is a play, however, from which 
there is more pleasure to be derived by perusal in the closet 
than by representation on the stage; not that it is a play 
which will not act well, but that its principal character, 
and, as I may say, ‘* primum mobile” of the whole piece, 
can so seldom find a-representative to do it full justice. 

The character of the sensitive Hamlet requires such 
peculiar qualifications in the actor who undertakes it, that 
he must be possessed of uncommon ability to succeed in 
idétitifying himself in it. Estimating as highly as I do 
the talents of Mr. Macready ; aware, as I am, of his great 
excellenée in Virginius, Damon, and many other charac- 
ters, I still am compelled, ‘in serious sadngs,” to deny 
him my meed of praise in Hamlet. I have heard it often 
observed, that Mr. M. has never eminently succeeded in 
any one of Shakspeare’s characters; though I certainly 
dissent from this opinion, yet I must confess that I ap- 
ptehend his performance of Hamlet will rather tend to 
confirm thun controvert it. The fact, however, is, that, 
as the “action should be suited to the word, the word to 
the actien,”’ so the character should be suited to the actor, 
the actor to the character: hence it is, in my opinion, 
that Mr. M. though an excellent actor, will seldom, if 
ever, succeed in the excellent character of Hamlet. In 
speaking this way, however, I do not mean to condemn 
M.’s performance of the character ‘* in toto ;” far from it. 
The scene in which the play is represented, for example, 
was as finished a piece of acting as I ever witnessed ; and 
the closet scene, subsequently, was, if possible, still bet- 
ter: but the address to the ghest, in the fourth scene of 
the first act, and the celebrated soliloquy in the first of the 
third, were, decidedly, what no one could have expected, 
who had seen him in Virginius. His forte lies most un- 
doubtedly in thog~tremendous bursts of passion, with 
which, when full scope is allowed him, he electrifies his 
sudience. Hence it is, that the impressive melancholy 
and feverish sensitiveness of Hamlet, the ‘* compunctious 
visitings” of Macbeth, mock his best efforts, while the 
overwhelming rage and desperation of Othello is his pro- 
per element. 

;.Mr. Vandenhoff appeared as the Ghost: it is no small 
compliment to him to say, that he ‘* held the mirror up 
te nature” in his supernatural character. He, perhaps, 
did not render himself sufficiently audible, from a very 
‘proper desire to give his voice the greatest possible depth. 











The lessening of effect, however, by an adherence to pro- | 
priety, so rarely occurs at present on the stage, that I 
should not have mentioned it, but by way of compliment. 
Miss Rock adventurcd in the tender and simple Ophelia, 
and I am happy to say acquitted herself very creditably, 
though out of her line. Nothing can be more touching 
than the characteristic madness of Ophelia; and the magic 
of it, if you will allow me the expression, is but too gene- 
rally broken on the stage by intrusting the part to a mere 
singer: in Miss R.’s hands we had the advantage of seeing 
it well acted, in aduition to the simplicity ard sweetness 
with which she sang. W. F.N. 





MR. MAGREADY'S VIRGINIUS. 


Drury-lane Theatre,—To enter minutely into a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Macready’s acting of Virginius would be a 
most unnecessary . Few efforts are better known to 
the lovers of theatrical exhibition, and our business at 
at present is rather to state his reception, than to try him 
over again in an undertaking upon which the public have 
pronounced their judgment. Nothing could be more en- 
thusiastic than the welcome he received, and nothing more 
appropriate than the acknowledginent he returned. We 
do not, af course, allude to his bow, though perhaps it 
may come within the purview of criticism, but to the 
spirit with which he entered into his part, under the com- 
bined inspiration of genius and gratitude. We have often 
seen him in Virginius before, but never to greater advan- 
tage. There was no such thing as walking through a 
scene, as it is technically called. On the contrary, he had 
the character in view from beginning to end, and seemed 
only to consider what tone would best become each scene, 
without any regard to his own personal convenience. The 
consequence was, that it would bear the strictest examina- 
tion as a whole eflort, provided the inquiry be made, with- 
out reference to particular schools, but on the broad ground 
of general effect, —Morning Chronicle. 


Che Philanthropist. 





was inflexible ; and no license to burn the youngest-woman 
could they obtain from him, ee they 
used every art, artifice, and invextion, which the craft and 
cunning of a Brahmin could, conceive. 

On Sunday, as on Saturday, crowds of people were in 
attendance from morning ‘till night; and to-all the Eu- 
ropeans who inquired, the declarations of the deceased's 
family, and of the attending Brahmins, were the same, + 
that the one wife could not be burned alone, she having - 
dissented therefrom. Great-hope began now to be entere 
tained by the humane, that Mr. Barwell’s firmness wou'd 
save them both: but the poor creatures were all this timc, 
from the moment at which their husband had breathed his 
last (on Friday at noon) kept locked up, and not allawed 
to taste a morsel of victuals of any description; and the 
hope that had been entertained of their being saved from 
the flames, was greatly damped by the fear that both would 
be starved to death by their merciless keepers. 

On the a morning, Monday, the 14th instant, 
at gun-fire, notwithstanding the previous aqeeed acknowe 
ledgment and confessions of the attending Brahmins, and 
of the family and friends of the deceased, that they would . 
not burn the one wife alone, at that selected period, when 
they thought few eyes would be open to view their pro- 
ceedings, the elder woman was dragged from her prison 
of starvation, made to mount the pile, and my : the pu- 
trid carcass of her so long deceased husband in her arm:, 
the stench from which at that time wvs intolerable. Two 
thick ropes, previously prepared, were then passed over 
the bodies, and two long levers of bamboo, crossing each 
other, were likewise —— to pinion her down, the un- 
consumed ends of which are still to be seen on the oe 

All things being thus arranged, the eldest son and heir, 
who was to succeed to the property, set fige to the pile, 
which speedily burned and consumed hig own mother; 
and at this act, it is said, he triumphantly exulted. 

The other poor woman being still kept in confinement, 
and no neurishment supplied, is now seized with delirium 3. 
and a few hours more will, no doubt, end her existence 
also, she being actually starved to death. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A FRIEND TO Humanity. 

Calcutta, Oct. 16, 1822. 





HORRID SUPERSTITIONS. 
[From the Missionary Notices for August.] 
—<~— 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Lynch, dated Madras, 
November 23d, 1822. 

I send you the following, which I have taken fiom one 
of the Madras newspapers. The truth of the statement 
cannot be doubted. 

IMMOLATION AT HOURAH. 

To the Editor.—S1n,—Knowing that you are a philan- 
thropist, I beg leave to inform you that, directly opposite 
to Fort William, and not above one hundred yards to the 
southward of the late Mr. William Jones’s dwelling-house, 
at Seebpore, on Monday morning, at gunfire, a widow, 
the mother of a large family, was put on a pile of com- 
bustibles, and burned to death, attended with circum- 
stances of cruelty, at which human nature shudders, and 
which I shall endeavour to describe, partly as seen by 
myself, and partly as infermed by others. 

On Friday, the 11th instant, about noon, an old Brahmin 
died. At the time of his death he was possessed of con- 
siderable riches, and had two wives, one of whom was 
many years _—— than the other; and by each of these 
wives he had a large family of children, boys and girls, 
now living. ‘Phe moment this man expired, his eldest 
son, heir to all his property, posted off to Allypore, and 
a to C. R. Barwell, Esq. Magistrate of the suburbs 
of Calcutta, for a license to burn his own mother, and his 
step-mother, with the body of his father; but it appears 
that Mr. Barwell then granted a license for one wife only, 
the eldest, to be burned. Confident, however, that by 
another application, leave would be obtained to burn the 
other wife also, the pile was raised, and every preparation 
made to burn them both the next day at noon; but at the 
hour of noon on Saturday, no license from Mr. Barwell, 
for the destruction of the youngest woman, had arrived, 
and no such license was granted through the whole of that 
day. The news of this rather novel circumstance soon 
spread along Seebpore and Hourah ; thousands of people 
of all descriptions were assembled to learn the particulars ; 
and to me the family and Brahmin friends of the deceased 
voluntarily confessed that either both wives must be 
burned, or neither of them could be burned, as the one 
for whom the license was obtained had declared that she 
would not be burned alone. On Sunday, circunistances 





remained just the.same as on Saturday, for Mr. Barwell 
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A WIGHT IN PARIS, 
a 
(ORIGINAL TRANSLAION, BY HOMO, FROM THE  PRANC-PARLEUR’ 
OF MR. DE Jovy.} 
—<—__ 

Last Monday, the night was fine, the air mild, and the 
moon bright. I enjoyed, at my window, one of those in- 
nocent pleasures in which one delights without exactly 
knowing why. I smoked a cegar; and, like Moliere’s 
tall, awkward Viscount, who spit in a well to make rounds, 
I was amused with looking at the puffs of tobacco, which 
I drove out with alt the gravity of a Dutch burgomaster. 
I saw nothing else; I thought of nothing; but I enjoyed 
my existence: je m’écoutais vivre. 

My cegar being finished, I entered again into the social 
and political life, from which I had absented myself for a 
quarter of an hour. Overlooking the deserted street, in 
which so many people had agitated and elbowed each 
other a few hours before, I recollected am indifferently- 
drawn picture of a Night at Paris, by Retif dela Bre- 
tonne; and I was struck with the idea of composing 
something of the kind myself. had a fine opportunity ; 
the weather could never become more favourabie: every 
body in the house was asleep ; and I felt not the least ir.- 
clination for going to bed. F left my room by stealth, 
and I arrived at the large street-door, which I} had some 
difficulty to get opened. The door-keeper, whom I awak- 
ened out of her first repose, appeared in the simple apparel 
of a sleeping beauty. She turned the enormous key, and 
she grumbled between her teeth, ‘* A fine hour for going 
out! Where the deuce can one go now? unless—oh dear + 
oh dear!” In this manner I got into the street; but I 
had not made fifty steps, before I repented of my under- 
taking: yet how should I return? TI was net possessed of - 
sufficient courage to disturb the porter a second time. . I 
had no fixed plan; therefore every road was alike to me ; 
and I marched on withowt caring whither I went - I hag 
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arrived at the end of Provence-street without having met 
with any body; and I began to fear that my excursion 
would only furnish me with observations on myself, when 
I heard a confused sound of voices, which made me turn 
towards the spot whence it came. 

There was a quarrel between some hackney-coachmen, 
one of. whom had imagined to feed his horses at the ex- 
pense of others, by profiting by the sleep into which his 
comrades seemed to be plunged, or by their stay at the 
pot-house, to take from their respective store some modest 
handfuls of provender, which he bestowed upon his own cat- 
tle. The marauder did not get off merely with a few whip- 
pings, which were administered by most masterly hands ; 
but he had also to enter into an arrangement at a neigh. 
bouring corn-dealer’s, whose shop was still open. Seated 
on a sack of oats, the judge heard the complaint, and pro- 
nounced on the damage and interest, with other indemni- 
fications, to which the accusers were entitled ; taking care 
to include a glass of brandy for the arbitration. ‘* Very 
weil judged,” said I within myself, whilst continuing my 
road: “ if this affair had been brought before any other 
tribunal, the solicitors and scriveners would have caused 
aut expense of twenty times its value.” 

Turning into Barren-tree-street, at a little distance from 
the fountain, I found the patrol. busy with awakening a 
man, who lay at a coach-door, where he had arranged him- 
self so comfortably that it was plainly not his first time of 
passing the night in such a manner. He felt rather vexed 
a the interference with his rest; and on being asked for 
his name and residence, he took a sitting posture, and an- 
swered proudly: ‘* My name is La Ristardiere; Iam an 
artist; and, whatis more, a poet. I lodge here, because 
it suits me; and there isno law which forbids & citizen’s 
Sleeping in the street: therefore, and in consequence of 
the fifth additional article of the constitution, which grants 
individual liberty to every Frenchman, I have a right to 
continue my sleep, and”—so, he lay down again. I joined 
the patrol, in representing to him, that he would rest much 
more conveniently on the truckle-bed of the guard-room ; 
but he replied with all the energy of a Mirabeau at the 
tribune: ** I declare, that I shall not go hence; unless I be 
compelled by the power of bayonets.” The corporal, who 
was an honest shopkeeper, of Montergueil-street, believed 
that this was one of the cases, on the responsibilty of pub- 
lic functionaries, foreseen by the law; and he durst not 
take upon himself to decide in the matter; consequently, 

our modern Diugenes was left to snore away in the open 
air. 

In Pully-street a stout man was standing before @ house 
of seven or eight stories, into which he pretended to get 
admittance. I addressed him politely, and I found, that 
he had too well supped not to want his bed. He said that 
he was organist of the parish, and that he had celebrated 
St. Isidor’s day, with one of his friends. I have never 
seen anger more comically expressed than it was by this 
good citizen, who felt extremely shocked at the idea of 
being shut out. He knocked with hands and feet, and with; 








all his might, at the door of the entrance-alley, without; 


being able to make himself heard by the porter, who lodged 
in the sixth story, and whom he had forgotten to inform 
ef the late hour at which he was likely to return. Inthe 
excess of his despair, he walked to and fro, turned round 
on his heels, and called some of the other tenants by their 
names. These appeared at their windows, some laughing, 
some scolding, and soon the house was in such an uproar 
that the door-keeper must needs appear, and let in the 
man, whose voice expired, by degrees, towards the sixth 
story. ‘ 

al opposite the Oratory, when an old woman, who 
eame sobbing out of 8 side-alley, entreated me to show 
ber toan apothecary’s. We were not far from Mr. Cadet’s ; 
and, whilst I conducted her thither, I learned that her 
master was an old clerk in the finance-department, whose 
property was considerable; and whose health had, during 
the last six months, become 60 precarious, that two of his 
zephews had determined to live with him. An apoplectic 
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| fit threatened, justthen, the old man’s existence ; the least 
delay in the application of the proper remedies might 
cause his death ; and it was she, overcome by infirmities 
and old age, who was charged with the errand, whilst his 
nephews, intent on their share of the inheritance, sent for 
assistance, which would, probably, come too late. After 
having entrusted the good old woman to the care of our 
modern Esculapius, I met with aman who endeavoured to 
find out the numberof a house by moonlight: his comical 
appearance bespoke him at once as a downright Parisian ; 
and he wasin quest of a midwife for his young spouse. 
There pierced a little vanity through his air of telling me 
that he was to become a father; but there seemed also to 
be something like surprisein his manner. _I assisted him 
in his researchf; and we succeeded in laying hold of the 
proper bell-rope, which was immediately attended to.— 
The good husband thanked me very kindly, and he was 
very near inviting me to the christening. We walked for 
some time together; he giving his arm to the Parisian 
Lucina (sage-femme ;) and we overtook the old woman, 
with the apothecary’s lad, carrying all that was thought 
proper. Not longafter, we were met with two messengers, 
of very different description ; one announced to the cit 
that he had got an heir to his name, the other (one of the 
nephews who had depatched the old woman in quest of 
succours) came himself, to avoid charging the estate with 
an expense which the death of bis uncle rendered useless. 

I had arrived under the arcades of the Palais Royal® 
which resounded yet with the noise of the ball des étrangers, 
the immodetate laughter of the dancers, and the curses of 
the gamblers. Some military centinels marched with 
measured steps through these long galleries, counting the 
half-hours and quarters; whilst other guards, of a less 
honourable profession, glided mysteriously along, taking 
note of all what they saw and saw not, in order to swell 
their report for the next day. Some cries attracted me 
towards the steps, where a violent dispute had arisen be- 
twixt a soldier and a young surgeon, about a fair damsel, 
who seemed to Wait with great indifference for the issue of 
a combat, which was given in her honour. The guard, 
which had arrived nearly at the same time as myself, 
finished the affair by taking possession of the contested 
Helena. 

I left the {Palais Royal, and I rambled, for some time, 
in the adjoining streets, without meeting with any living 
being; but, on my approaching Victory-place, the cen- 
tinel before the National Bank called, ** Who’s there ?” 
(Qui vive?) The answer of * Friend, citizen,” which 
I quickly gave, was not found sufficient; and 1 was 
ordered, in the military phrase, to advance according to 
order. I know the respect due on such occasions, and I 
did net hesitate in submitting. Onentering the guard. 
room, I found ten or twelve men of the second legion, 
sitting around a table, and finishing a bowl of punch: 
the officer, who slept on a bench, was awaked to examine 
hme. He asked for what reason I strolled in the streets at 
‘two o'clock in the morning? I answered, that I intended 
to compose an article for a paper, and as this truth had 
all the appearance of a bad joke, he gave orders to con- 
duct me to the police-office; when I was fortunately 
recognized by my tailor, who was one of the guard, and 
who happened just to return from the post on which he 
had been on duty. 

I congratulated myself on my escape, and also on the 
care with which the national guard watches over the se- 
curity of the inhabitants; when, on the corner of Clery- 
street, two men, of bad appearance, requested me to take 
another road. I asked by what right they made such an 
injunction; and one of them presented a pistol to my 
breast: but not being satisfied with this bad reason, I 
began to shout ‘‘ Thief !”” at the same time the two rascals 
set up @ cant exclamation, to give the alarm to their com- 
rades, who were working in a neighbouring jeweller’s 
shop, and the whole band took flight immediately. The 


* Why are areades called piazzas in this country? they 
are no more piazzas than fleas are lobsters. 














instruments of their industry, pincers, bundles of pick. 
locks, and a dark lantern, had remained on the spot. I 
thought it my duty to give notice to the inmates of the 
house, and in a moment they were all on the alert: a 
police-officer was sent for, but I did not think preper to 
wait for his arrival. 

Pursuing the road which the robbers had taken, I found 
at the top of Montmartre-street, a rag-man, who scraped, 
whistling, the gutter, of which he followed the course 
with a lantern in his hand. I asked him whether he had 
seen the villains whose feast I had disturbed; but he an. 
swered in a delicate tone, that such things did not concern 
him: ‘* [ get my living in my own way ; let others do as 
they like.” ‘* Your profession, my friend, cannot bring 
you in a great deal.” ** I am sixty yeats old, my good 
sits therefore one can live by it, as you see. It is true I 
am sometimes a carrier, and a goer of errands: inquire 
about me on the corner of Montmartre-stiburb, Joseph, 
No. 2077."=—«"* Have you never followed any other call, 
ing ?”—«** Oh, yes; in my youth I have worn livery ; but, 
on becoming old, I have felt the dignity of man, and the 
want of independence.”—** You are very poor, for a free- 
man.”—‘* Do you know many rich people who are more 
free than I am? By means of my two trades, one half of 
my time is my own: when I have had a good day’s work, 
I rest during the night; and when the night has been 
lucrative, I repose during the day.”—** But what can yon 
get by searching the gutter ?”—** Sometimes more, and 








sometimes less: one or two pieces of money, a little jewel, . 


& ring, a bracelet. There is always something to be found 
by those who seek in good earnest.”—On leaving this 
philozopher, J contrived not to let him regret the time 
which he had lost with me. 

The dawn of day began already té appear, and sonic of 
the dram-shops were opefied for early workmen, I thought 
it was time to go home; but a last adventure stopt me on 
the Italian bulwark, at the corner of—(discretion is here 
necessary) I saw a young man come out of a garden, by 
climbing over the wall. I dare not swear to his being» 
thief; at all events, he had managed to be on good terms 
with some one on the premises; for I saw distinctly, a 
very pretty hand which was presented to him through the 
iron-railing, and which he seemed to cover with most 
respectful kisses. His cabriolet waited for him at the 
corner of New Pelletier-street, and by the sleepy air of 
the servant, and the impatience of the horse, it appeared 


to me that they had found the night much longer than - 


their master. 


I reached home just at the break of day; and I rested 


until breakfast-time, or rather a little longer; since I 
found the family waiting for me. The silence and the 
accusing looks of Mrs. W. gave me plainly to understand 
what she thought of my excursion: but I did not think 
proper to come to an explanation; and I merely resolved 
to make her read the present erticle, in order to let her 
know how I spent the night from the 15th to the 16th of 
May. 
FY 
WAR BETWEEN EDINBURGH & GLASGOW. 
ee eel 

The following extract from The Glas Free 
Press, on the subject of the rival literary claims of the 
two cities of the North, may amuse some of our readers. 
The Literati of Glasgow are, it seems, determined to sub- 
mit no longer to the imputation of being the Baotians of 
the North, 60 liberally bestowed on them by the modern 
Athenians. It is.well that the parties are 40 miles dis- 
tant from each other:—‘* Glasgow has been frequently 
and studiously held up as a mere punch-mixing, toddy- 
loving and turtle-eating city. The critics of Edinburgh, 
and especially those connected with a certain periodical, 
as conspicuous for its calumnies as for its gossiping spright- 
liness, have often indulged in sneers at our want of taste 
for literature ard science. Nothing good couid, by pos- 
sibility, proceed from Glasgow, save its rums; nor any 
thing tolerable be concocted within it but its cold punch. 
Edinburgh was every thing, Glasgow nothing. The for- 
mer was the Attica, the latter the Beeotia of Scotland. The 
one loved literature, and cherished it; the other despised 
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and starved it. Now, all this is very pretty, and very 
modest, and comes with a very good grace from the un- 
rivalled and never-to-be-surpassed. literati of the ‘ Gude 
Town,’ but we somewhat dubitate respecting its truth. 
To be sure, Edinburgh possesses two Reviews, one of 
which alone would deserve all the honours it claims, were 
it supported by native talent; but it is rather too much, 
from the mere simple circumstance of its publication by 
Messrs. Constable, to grant it the merit inter alia of 
Brougham’s, Hollgnd’s, Mackintosh’s, Hazlitt’s, Proc- 
tor’s, and Sidney Smith’s productions, the whole of whom 
reside in England; and as to the other ( The New Edin- 
burgh) to ali the ‘fame of its talent, as well as to the 
malignity of Blackwood, and the stupidity of the Scots 
Magazine, the ‘ Modern Athens’ is perfectly welcnine: 

w does not at present possess any periodical of 
magnitude, though we understand she soon will; yet, 
notwithstanding her deficiency in this respect, she has not 
been altogether so unproductive in literature and science 
as her self-complacent satirists would insinuate. She puts 
in her claim, for instance, to Andrew Melville, the Father 
of Scottish Literature ; to Adam Smith, the first political 
economist of the age i to Dr. Reid, the first metaphysician ; 
to Dr. Smollett, the first novelist; to Dr.. Chalniers, the. 
first pulpit orator; to Dr. Hunter, the first anatomist; to 
Professor Simson, the first mathematician ; ‘ besides, 
among many others, to Thomas Campbell, Joanna Bailie, 
aud James Grahame, certainly not least in the list of 
modern poets; to Archbishop Leighton, Principal Leish- 
man, Derham, and Wardlaw, in theology; to Dr. John 
Miller, John Craig, Sir James Macintosh, and the Earl 
of ° ale, in political science ; and to Professors 
Anderson, Thomson, and Dr. Ure, inchemistry. Glasgow 
is. not to be doomed to a deluge of abuse for want of 
literary and scientific men to save her from the fate of the 
cities of tlie plain. If she has not been so prolific in light 
mmusquetry as her peering, though not peerless sister of 
the.East, she has not fallen far short in her heavy artillery. 
The calibre of her guns is equal to that of Edinburgh, 
though their numbers may be less.” 


———_—_— __ ____} 
The Housewife, 


To Test the Purity of Flour, grasp a handful briskly, 
and squeeze it half'a minute. If genuine, it will preserve 
the form of the cavity of the hand, even although rudely 
placed on a table. If adulterated, on the contrary, it will 
almost immediately fall down. Flour mixed with whiting, 
ig tlie most adhesive of adulterated flours, thouyh it soon. 
gives way; but if the adulterating ingredient be ground 
stones, bones, gypsum, or wood-ashes, it tumbles down in 
«a instant. 











How to choose a Carpet.—Persons who are disposed to 
study durability more than ornament in the purchase of a 
carpet, should’always select one, the figures of which are 
gnall; for in this case the two’webs in which the carpeting 
oMsists, are always much closer interwoven than in car- 
pets sy large figures upon ample grounds are repre- 
sented. 


To make Butter of good quality.—The milk should be 
most carefully strained through a fine strainer, so that it 
may be quite free from the dust and hairs that fall in the 
milking. The milk in the pans and churns should be 
kept in a cool airy pat of the house or dairy, quite free 
from smoke. When the butter is gathered of the churn, 
preat care should be taken in the making to expel the milk, 

y repeated washing with clean cold water ; and afterwards 
by frequent pressure of the hands—all the. watery particles 
must also be expelled ; this is a principal object, for if 
milk or water be left in it, a strong smell and unpleasant 
taste will soon afterwards be the consequence. The great 
fault of Irish butter is excessive saltness. This has been 
long complained of, and but little improvement has yet 
been made. There should never be more salt used, than 
in the 4 cdg of one ounce of salt toa pound of butter, 
which is four pounds to a firkin—even less than this is 
efficient. The finest salt should be used—if coarse, it 
should be bruised fine. By using the properden of only 
half an ounce of salt, and one-eighth of an ounce of salt- 
petre to each pound of butter, it will have the sweetness 
of the Dutch, which is so greatly prized in the London 
market. The precise proportion of salt used for one 
making, should be used also for the others—for, if the 
inspector finds one layer more salted than the rest, he 
nrust mark it with a lower character. It is a very wrong 
ptactice to keep a making of butter to the next churning, 
for the. purpose of mixing the two churnings together ; 
this mode invariably produces butter of soft quality, that 
will not harden. here only one or two cows are kept, 





so that some days will intervene between the packing of 
each churning, 1t is recommended, that after the new-made 
butter is well packed in the firkin, it should be covered 
with a clean linen towel, damped with pickle. The new 
firkin should not, as is commonly the practice, be either 
steeped.or scalded, or any dry salt put in it, but the butter 
when prepared should be cooked very firmly with the 
hand in the clean dry cask, and pressed tight to the sides 
to prevent air becoming lodged in it. Butter should 
always be sent to market while new. When kept it must 
degenerate in quality—and, ‘allowing that an advance 
should -take place in the market, the rise is seldom equiva- 
lent to the decline of character. 


Gint Chat. 


Mr. Phillip Bowles, butcher, of Ragland, has a very 
large vine in front of his house, full of fruit, which, for 
several weeks past, he has observed to diminish very per- 
ceptibly in quantity. Determined to detect the thieves, 
and to bring them to justice, he sat up all night with two 
friends, on Saturday week, but nobody came to disturb 
them. About five o’clock, however, on Sunday morning, 
they heard a rustling noise in the vine, and, going gently 
out of the house, to their great astonishment, they saw 
eleven rats descend from the roof of the house into the 
vine, and gorge themselves with the fruit. 














Ink-making is considered a very respectable employ- 
ment in China: it is even ranked among the libcral arts, 
on account of its utility to the sciences. In a city famous 
for the finest ink, the ink-makers have several small apart- 
ments illuminated night and day. 





The Westminster Hawk.—There is to be seen on West- 
minster Abbey every day a noble hawk, which is known 
by the neighbouring inhabitants to have resited there 
above thirty years, where he reigns despctic monarch. 
His territories are shunned by all the feathercd race; and 
if by chance a pigeon or other bird alight there, he pounres 
upon it, and tears it to pieces. He seldom roams any dis- 
tance thence, except when compelled by hunger, whieh 
as soon as he satisfies he returns. His favourite station on 
the Abbey is immediately over the clock, where he is al- 
most sure to be seen daily. The neighbours reiate several 
stories concerning him, too absurd to be repeated, which 
we leave to the curious to be inquired into. 





In the department of the Eastern Pyrenees there is a 
remarkable instance of longevity. A woman, named 
Anne Benet, residing in the canton of Olette, is now in 
her 110th year, and in the full enjoyment of all her facul- 
ties —Journal des Debats. 





According to.a list, given in the Inverness Courier, the 
pumber of genuine Celtic surnames, beginning with Mac, 
amounts to not fewer than 392. 





A French boy, who was regaling the ears of the public 
a few weeks since with certain ‘** Chansons Francais,” 
fell into the hands of the police, and was sent to Knuts- 
ford tread-mill, under the new act fora month. A gen- 
tleman, who visited the gaol, was accosted by the young 
melodist. from the summit of the wheel with the foilowing 
inquiry :-—** Eh, Monsieur, how many tred-mils is be- 
tween dis and.Londres?”” ‘* About ten, my boy—but 
why do you ask?” ** Because I must sing all de vay to 
Londres, and, malheureux dat I am, I shall be ten month 
before I get dere.” 





Discovery of America.—The following paragraph has 
within the last month “ gone the round” of the London 
and provincial press, without any allusion having been 
made as to the origin of the remark. 

*¢ lt is a curious fact (observes Las Cases) that in Se- 
neca’s Metea, the chorus distinctly predicts the discovery 
of America. “hich took place 1400 years after that drama 
was written: in the passage here alluded to, it is said, ** A 
new Tiphys, a son of theEarth will in ages to come discover 
remote regions towards the West, and Thule will no lon- 
ger be the extremity of the Universe.” 

Now, however curious this fact, and it most unquestion- 
ably is so—it did not remain for Las Cases to point it out 
to the notice of the present times, for in Bacon’s Essay on. 
Prophecies the remark is contained— , 

** Seneca the tragedian hath these verses, 

—* Venient annis 

** Seecula seris, quibus Oceanus 

“ Vincula rerum laxet, et ingenis 

“ Pateat Tellus, Tiphysque novos 

* Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 





* Ultima Thule ;— 
“¢ @ prophecy of the discovery of Ameriea.”™ 


A giftcd Family.—There at present resides near Ver 
sailles, a retired subaltern officer, who accompanied Napo- 
leon in most of his wars, who is the father of nine children, 
and whose nine children, born in nine different countries, 
speak nearly as many different languages or idioms. Hite 
wife was an Italian, whom he married in Italy, on the 
first invasion of that country by the French. His first 
child (Marie) was born at Milan, and speaks Italian, 
the language of her mother. His second (Guillaume) saw 
the light in Switzerland. His third, called Ali, came in@o 
the world in Eyypt, and speaks on occasion a kind of Cop- 
tic. His fourth child was bern at Boule.sne-sur-Mer, when 
Bonaparte threatened a descent on Eagland from that pert. 
His fifth child was born in Germany, and speaks German. 
His sixth is a Neapolitan, and is cons:quently called 
Gennaro or (Januarius). His seventh is « Lttle Spaniard, 
called Diego, who has not forgotten the language of his 
infancy. His eighth is a litte Prussian, of the name of 
Frederick; and his ninth, Mademoiselle Nicholina, saw 
the light in the island of Elba. The eldest of these chil- 
dren is said to be 28, the youngest eight. The mother is 
dead. These nine children still reside under the paternal 
roof, and render the house something like # tower of Babel; 


The first introduction of women on the stage (its greatest 
beauty and ornament) seems to have resulted from mete 
necessity. Before the civil wara of Charles I. boys wene 
trained to act-women’s characters: during the suspension 
of the theatres, they had outlived and outgrown the proper 
age and size for female personation-—hence the introduc- 
tion of the following lines in the prologue to Othello, > 
ken by Mrs. Hughes (who is said to have been ihe first 
English actress who appeared in any regular drama on a 
public stage) in the character of Desdemona, in Shak. 
speare’s Othello: 

Our women are defective, and so siz’d 

You'd think they were some of the guard disguis‘d; 
For (to speak truth) men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wencles of fifteen ; 

With bone so large, and nerve so incomplyant, 
When you call Desdemona, enter Giant. 


The anecdote of Charles 11. waiting till the heroine of a 
play was shaved is well known. 








It has been well observed by a modern author, that “a 
complete collection of classical works, all the bees of anti- 
quity, the milk and honey of our youth, may be hived in 
a sinyle glass-case ; but to obtain the substantial nourisb- 
ment of Kurepean knowledge, a library of ten thousand 
volumes will not satisfy our inquiries nor supply our res 
searches even on a-single topic.” 


Lorenzi de Medicis being asked who were the greatest 
fools in the worid, replied, ** Those surely who put them. 
selves in a passion with fools.” 











Robertisements. 


4 CABIN COMPANION. 

This day were published, illustrated with a Chart of the 
World, and nearly One Hundred Engravings, copied from 
the original Voyages, price 102. 6d. bound, or 12s. elegant, 

LL the VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, from 
the firat by MAGELLAN in 1420, to thelast by Fruvciver 
in 1820, including those of Anson and Coos, and indeed, 
every Voyoge round the World that has been published in 

England or abroad. 

As a companion toa young Seaman, both for Amusement 
and Instruction, and asa pleasing book of constant refer- 
ence in a ship’s cabin, this Volume has no equal. 

Abridged from the originals, by CAPT. S. PRIOR. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B, WairraKer, Ave-Maria- 
lane, and sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the samé Editor, the UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, 
or Modern Travels in all Countries, with 100 Engravings ; 
and also the VOCAL LIBRARY of 2500 Songs, among which 
are nearly 1000 Sea Songs, beth at 10s. 6d. bound. 








WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

This day is published, the fifteenth edition, revised and tm- 
proved, with upwards of 100 striking Engrayings, price 
103. 6d. bound, and 12s. calf gilt, Ft 

HE HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, 
and of the three Ktncpoms o¥ Natuge, described ae- 
cording to the best and latest Authorities, 
By the Rev. C. C. CLARK. 

The Ancients boasted of their seven Wonders of the World ; 

but this Work wil! prove that the Moderns may boast of theix 

100 Wonders, To describe these fully and faitofully is the 

object of this volume; ard it has been universally felt and 

acknowledged that a more interesting and instructive Book 
never appeared in any age and country. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Wu7TraKer, 13, Ave-Marialane, 

and to be had of a!1 Booksellers. 

Also, of the same size and price, . 

The WONDERS of the HEAVENS, displayed in popular 

Lectures, and in sixty superb Engravings, in all respects a 


‘worthy companion to the Wonpers of the Worxp, by the 





same Author. 




















136 , THE KALEIDOSCOPE. : 
rue following WORKS may be had at the Kalcido- -and heartless celibacy :—If these gentlemen would con- ANOMALIES IN PRONUNCIATION. 
scope Office,i75, Lord-street. sider the happiness to be found in wedlock, they would — 


A New, elegant, and-correct Perspective view of the LI- 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Ground-Plan of the Interior; 
and a highly-finished view of LORD NELSON’S MONU- 
MENT, together with full descriptions.—The whole con- 
tained in eight pages, to match with the Kaleidoscope. Printed 
on fine paper. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Also, volumes 1. Il. and = is the Ratpmoacors, | v4 
somely bour in quarto, copious Xes, ice 
each, or 16s. in boords. ' are 

aes ive View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOL MA KET, with complete Description. Price 6d: 

The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving and 
interesting Description. Price 2d. _ 

Lith ic Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, who latel: 
died in the Liverneat Workhouse, aged 110 years. ice Tf 

ROSCOE’S DIscuURSE on the opening of the Liverpool 


agree with me, that, as a beatitiful woman is the finest 
object in the world, to be united to her must be the climax 
of happiness and enjoyment. G. 0. 
eee ee] 
TO THE EDITOR. 


“BELLA RORRIDA BELLA.” 


Srn,—Of all things in the world, do you know, I have 
8 great ambition to become a correspondent of yours, be- 
case I ‘am niver s6 continted as when I am up to the elbows 
in a state of botheration ; and I planely persave, that there 
is nothing like writing in & newspaper, for getting a bedy 


Royal Institution. ice 4d. 
Just published, Pri 


THE 
VOLUME OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 
i [One convern.] 


eo, T we snillings, 
ANNUAL INDEX AND eee THE 12th 











at the Academy.—Ziverpool, October 18, 1823. 


D ANCING.—Mr. BORTHWICK most respectfully 
announces that he has opened his ACKDEMY, 9, Great 
George-street.—Hours and Terms may be known by applying 








NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


R DALTON respectfully informs the Ladies and Gen- 
/@ tlemen of Liverpool and its vicinity, that on Wednes- 
day Morning, the 29th instant, at Twelve o’clock, and in the 


Evening, at Seven o’elock, in the Lecture Room, at the Ly- 
ceum, he intends to commencea Course of NINE LECTURES 
Pneumatics, Pneumatic Chemistry, Electricity, and Gal- 
vanid#m, and to continue them regularly, at the same hours, 
every succeeding Friday, Monday, and Wednesday, until 
complete. Each ture will be delivered twice on the same 
aay, for the better accommodation of Subscribers, who, by 
this arrangement, will be enabled to atténd at the hour best 
suited to their convenience. 
It being desirable to ascertain, as speedily as possible, to 
what extent the above Lectures will meet with encourage- 
ment, these Ladies and Gentlemen wha wish to subscribe 


what they call a connyshure, and 1 have determined that 
the mansion of Teddy O’Varnish shall be adorned with 
a few spicimens of every school. Amongst a great variety 
of uniques, I am already possissed of 


Very rare. 


into a scrape. I am a gintleman of some family, educated 
and born in the neighbourhood of Donagadhee. I am 
possissed of an estate of no inconsiderable magnitude, on 
which is my patirnal mansion ; thanks to the culture of 
that noble root, which that fellow of a Cobbett has sacri- 
legiously denominated extreme-unction, my tinavts ate 
enabled to pay me high rints, becase they live upon no- 
thing but potaties. I spind my money much as a gintle- 
man ought to do; and I have been here sometime, which 
has helped me to git through a little of it; for you must 
know that I have an uncommon taste for pectures. I am 


The Rape of Porcupine, by Touch-Anna Vecelli.— 


A Woman with—Child, by Bonyface Venezouana.— 









Su 


Tickets and a Syliabus of the Lectures may be had. 


nen; for a 
Admittance to any Single Lecture, Three Shillings. 





are requested to put down their names, as soon as conve- 
nieht, at the News Rooms, or Libraries; any of the Book- 
sellers’; or at J. Bywater and Co.’s, Opticians, Pool-lane, where 


scription Tickets, for the Course: for a Gentleman, One Gui- 
Lady, Fourteen Shillings. Tickets transferrable. 









Correspondence. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


8:Rr,«There is nothing so cheering to the heart of man 


ag the contemplation of beauty: grateful and harmonizing 
to the eye, its soothing influence is communicated to the 
intellectual powers, and leaves the spectator struck with 
admiration and delight. In whatever it is exhibited, it 
has a proportionate effect according to its object, and seems 
to have been intended to ornament the creation, bearing 
the same ratio to the objects of vision as gems and dia* 
monds to the particles of earth, or gold and silver to the 


about “* ancient artists,» and ‘* modern artists,” and the 
divil knows what. Now, I give the whole of them a chal- 
lenge, which is this :—-That I will find an artist, who is 
neither an ancient artist nor a modern artist, but a rale 
Irish artist, that shall paint a pecture in less time than any 


Curious. 
A Pig and a Violin, by Annibale Scratchie.—Perfect. 
The Reaping of Potatoes, on pannel in distemper ; 
author unknown.—Soiled. 
And besides these, I have got three capital ones by 
Jacopa Bassana, Jacopa Bellini, and Jacopa Tintoretto, 
and many others too taydious to mention; but as I have 
fitted up a room for them at my prisent lodgings, No. 12, 
Drury-lane, which is the next door to the * Pig-and- 
whistle,” if you will call upon me any day after you have 
been getting your chops, I will trate you to a drop of the 
rale crater, and you shall see my whole collection free 
tis. 
There has been a great dale of botheration in your paper 
















beser metals. We admire, in their different gradations, 


summer, the rich yellow harvest colour of autumn ; and 


orilained that different styles of beauty should suit the 
“tastes of different men: thus, one man admires the peace- 
ful, tranquil scenery of a fertile vale, another is enrap- 
tured with the roaring cataract, and romantic mountain ; 
one is fond of architecture, another of the beauties of the 
pencil. Each has his particular taste, for which there is 
provided abundance of gratification. To me, no beauty is 
$0 captivating as that of woman; it strikes at once to the 
heart, and holds fast bound in its chains whoever dares to 
gareupon it. A beautiful woman is the finest object upon 
earth; nature seems to have lavished her choicest gifts in 
the formation of this her favoured daughter, and to have 
employed all her skill of sculpture in the exquisite mould- 
ing of this lovely chef d’zuvre. To quote that original 
dea of Burns : 
“ Her 'prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0.” 

It surprising, that, notwithstanding the transcendent 
eharms of the other sex, s0 many men persist in remaining 
determined bachelors, and spending their lives in a cold 


the beanty of a fine view, the ethereal blue of a picturesque 
sky, the budding verdure of spring, the green foliage of 


the snowy landscape has its beauties. It is admirably 


of them, or than all of them togither; and if they don’t 
accept of it, let them have done with their blarney. 
: I am your sarvant, 
TEDDY O’VARNISH. 
ee eed 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Would some of the numerous readers of your 
valuable paper, the Kaleidoscope, point out the difference, 
if any, between the first and second editions of Vince’s 
Astronomy, in three volumes, in the formation of the 
tables? I am in possession of the tirst and second volumes 
of the second edition, and of the third volume of the first 
edition, and they do not seem to correspond in their re- 
ferences. In the first volume, speaking on the calculation 
of an eclipse of the moon, it says: ‘* The first thing to be 
done, is to find the time of the mean opposition ; to get 
which, from the tables of epacts, amongst the tables of 
the moon's motion, take out the epact, &c.”” Now, there 
are no such ‘tables of epacts” to be found, if I under- 
stand right. As this is the only source I have at present 
of gaining any information upon the above, if you think 
proper to insert these few lines, you will greatly oblige your 
‘onstant reader, AMATOR ASTROLOGIZ. 


8th Oct. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


§1n,—Although your correspondent R.* perfectly agrees 
with me, that the explanatory annotation (89) in the 4/h 
Edition of Mr. Walker's Dictionary, means ‘‘ generally 
adopted ;” yet the gentleman from whom I differ has, in 
my opinion, misunderstood him, as he infers that the 
point in question is decided in his favour. This circum. 
stance induces me once more to claim your attention, or 
that of any of your learned correspondents, and to beg a 
direct reply to the following question !—Suppose I had 
never seen the word in any other place than in that note ¢ 
am I to pronounce it otherwise than the three others which ' 
accompany it, or am I to pronounce it ‘* catch ?”—This, 
would be inconsistent, and (in my opinion) deviating from . 
the meaning of the note. But how shall we dispose of the 
word corrupt?—mthis is the knotty point. Let us try. 
Pall-mall is pronounced Pell-mell ; Colonel is pronounced | 
Kuzr’nel ;—this word, to be sure, is incortigible, and must 
be given up: business is pronounced bizness. Mr. Walker 
says that we ought to blush for ourselves : instead of that, 
we have the cruelty to laugh at the Scotch for pronouncing 
it bewsiness!—-Mr. Walker frequently finds fault; ‘but 
whenever he says there is a corrupt, he never says (except 
in the above instances) but a received pronunciation ; 
therefore we rest assured that we are perfectly correct in 
adopting that mode of pronouncing, and its general recep. 
tion is a testimony of the verity of my statement. 

Yours, &c. 


Liverpool, October 17, 1823. 8. M.. 


eaters tetns SEer em 
® Sée page 15, of the present volume. 


Eo Correspondents. 


The letter of C. is under consideration. “ 
Mozarr’s Reguiem—Upon examination we find that the fn- 
teresting anecdote respecting the origin of this celebrated . 
piece has already been inserted in the present series of tite 
Kaletdoscope, vol. I. p. 190. . 
Homo’s translation from Weiland, on Truth, and the.Historf 
eal Scraps subsequently received, shall appear as 800N as 
possible. 

An Honest Yorkshireman’s letter is tn the hands of our com- 
positors, for publication in our next. 

Mary or BurrerMERE.—So much has been said and sung of. 
this damsel, that nothing worth the saying or singing can 
possibly remain. We dare not, therefore, so far try the 
patience of our readers as to revive the subject in a score of 
verses, if they were even of a very superior description. 
Eprrarus.—We shall avail ourselves of some of the collection 
of S. B. although they must necessarily be subjected to a 
previous examination to ascertain whether this correspond 
ent has not been anticipated by Augustus, whose very com- 
plete series of sepulchral inscriptions, consisting of sixty- 
one, appeared in the third vol. of the Kaleidoscope. ’ 
Virgin Honéy’s selections shall be appropriated at our conve: 
& nience. 

We do not admire the tone of Afoses’s letter, and there are cer- 
tain phrases to which we cannot be reconciled. Some mo- 
dification will therefore be an indispensible preliminary to 
its insertion. 

The query of Aliquis 1s not adapted for our work. 
Mactlesfieldtensis shall be introduced to our readers, after we 
have décyphered certain passages which are somewhat am- 
biguous, owing to the running (flying) hand of our impetu: 
ous correspondent. 

Junius Jocular would, in all probability, be, infinitely more 
jocular, if his scrawl were more intelligible. The jokes, if 
there be any, are conveyed in such mysterious characters, 
that we must have another speL. befure we can ascertain 
whether we can raise the sptrrr, which may, for ought we 
know to the contrary, lie buried under a heap of pot-hooks 
and ladles. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 











Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
: Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row: B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libras 











Wigan, October 9, 1823. 


Ty, St.James-place; for ready money only. 
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